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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 


concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 


is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 


reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 


to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 


chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 


without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 


cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 


Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


BY ARNOLD L. STEINBACH* 


STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION! 


Of the two worldwide non-Communist trade 
union organizations” which unite national trade 
union centers, the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) is the stronger. It 
was founded in December 1949 in London follow- 
ing the withdrawal of practically all non-Commu- 
nist national trade union organizations from the 
Communist-dominated World Federation of Trade 
Unions (WFTU). 

The headquarters of the ICFTU is in Brus- 
sels. The Confederation’s President is Ame 
Geijer of Sweden; its General Secretary is Omer 
Becu, former General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Transport Federation (ITF) who succeeded 
J. H. Oldenbroek? also a former ITF General 
Secretary. The headquarters staff has approxi- 
mately 80 members. 

At its 1959 10th World Congress, the 
ICFTU reported affiliates with a claimed mem- 
bership of some 56 million in 96 countries. 
More than 40 percent of the members of ICFTU 
affiliates were from Europe, 30 percent were 
from North America. Latin America and the 





* Chief, Division of Intemational Trade Union 
Organizations, Bureau of Intemational Labor Affairs, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

1 For more details, see the Directory of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor, Division 
of International Trade Unions, Rev. 1958. 


2 The other important international non-Commu- 
nist trade union organization is the Intemational 
Federation of Christian Trade Unions (CISC) which 
claims 5 million members and has influence in 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and France; and outside 
Europe, in Viet-Nam, and some former colonies of 
France and Belgium in Africa. In Latin America, the 
organization is rather weak, although it has some 
strength in Venezuela and Ecuador. 


3 Both Oldenbroek and Becu supported the war 
efforts of the Allies during World War II, Oldenbroek 
as the London, and Becu as the New York liaison 


Caribbean accounted for 13 percent, Asia and 
Australia for 12 percent, and Africa for less 
than 2 percent of the total. One-fourth of the 
membership of affiliates is in the United States. 

The American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO) and 
the United Mine Workers of America (UMWA) with 
a combined present total of about 13% million 
members were among the founders of the ICFTU. 

Outside of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
most major trade union centers are affiliated 
with the ICFTU. Exceptions are the unaffiliated 
Sohyo in Japan, the WFTU affiliate Serikat 
Organisasi Buruh Seluruh Indonesia (SOBSI) in 
Indonesia, some of the affiliates of the neutral- 
ist United Arab Trade Union Federation, the 
Burmese trade unions, and the South African 
trade union centers. In Europe, the major trade 
union organizations in France and Italy are 
WFTU members. !n Latin America, strong neu- 
tralist influence keeps the Chilean (Central 
Unicade Trabajadores de Chile--CUTCH), Bo- 
livian, and Venezuelan trade union centers from 
joining the ICFTU and its Western Hemisphere 
regional organization, ORIT.* Cuba has recently 
joined the neutralists. It is worth mentioning 
that the ICFTU in recent years has become the 
most active international organization in Africa, 
thus becoming a neutralizing factor in the con- 
fused African trade union picture. However, the 
ICFTU suffered a setback in Ghana. The WFTU 
has lost almost all of its affiliates in Africa. 

Income from affiliation fees is around 
$425,000 a year. About 90 percent of these fees 
come from Europe and North America. The 
special levy to be used by the Solidarity Fund 
amounts to approximately $350,000 a year. 

Under the influence of the U.S. unions, the 
ICFTU has decentralized its operations. Re- 
gional organizations have been established for 
Asia, Europe, and the Wester Hemisphere. An 





4 Organizacion Regional Interamericana de 
Trabajadores-Inter-American Regional Organization 
of workers. 
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African regional organization was established at 
a meeting in Tunis in November 1960. The seat 
of the European Regional Organization (ERO) is 
in Brussels. The Western Hemisphere Regional 
Organization (ORIT) has its headquarters in 


Mexico, and the seat of the Asian Regional — 


Organization (ARO) is in New Delhi. 

In addition to its regional organizations, 
the ICFTU has established a number of local 
offices in Africa, Asia, and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Such regional offices are in Nairobi 
(Kenya), Lagos (Nigeria), Bombay (India), 
Singapore, Djakarta (Indonesia), Tokyo (Japan), 
Beirut (Lebanon), and Rio de Janeiro (Brazil). 
Two full-time trade union colleges are organized 
in Calcutta and Ka.»ala. Other colleges for 
French-speaking Africa are planned. 

The Congress of the ICFTU meets every 
third year. It elects the Executive Board and 
the General Secretary. The Executive Board is 
responsible for directing the activities of the 
ICFTU. It meets at least twice a year. When- 
ever questions of urgency or importance arise 
between meetings of the Executive Board, a 
Subcommittee of eight Executive Board members 
is consulted. Since the establishment of the 
ICFTU, notable changes have been made within 
the composition of its governing bodies, with a 
view to increasing the voice of the affiliates in 
lesser developed areas. Of the 27 elected mem- 
bers of the Board, at present 3 are from Africa, 
3 from Asia, 2 from the Middle East, 3 from 
Latin America, 1 from the West Indies and 1 
each from Australia and New Zealand making 
14 from these areas. Europe and North America, 
which at the formation of the ICFTU had a clear 
majority in the Executive Board, now represent 
only 13 (8 and 5 respectively) of the total of 27 
elected board members. While the U.S. affiliates 
pay dues for one-fourth of the ICFTU member- 
ship, they have a voting power of only one- 
seventh in the Executive Board. What was once 
a majority of the Board members has now become 
a minority. Of the eight members of the Sub- 
committee, three now represent the underdevel- 
oped areas of the world. 

A World Consultative Council, established 
by the Executive Board in 1953, convenes an- 
nually between the triannual meetings of the 
Congress. It consists of members of the Execu- 
tive Board and of representatives of the regional 
organizations of the ICFTU and the International 
Trade Secretariats. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ICFTU 


General Considerations 


The solidarity concept, which at one time 
was the main incentive for the activities of 
organized labor on an international scale and 
evidenced itself in the early history of the 
political and economic intemationals of labor, 
has for all practical purposes disappeared in the 
political arm, The Socialist International. It has 
weakened in the economic mouthpiece of free 
labor, the ICFTU. The only intemational trade 
union organizations where remnants of the soli- 
darity concept are still alive are the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats (ITS). 

The ICFTU can be only as strong in 
specific or underdeveloped areas as its affiliates 
in the areas. In many of them, organizational 
work by noncitizens can be effectively stopped 
by governmental intervention. This fact is un- 
fortunately overlooked by many well-meaning 
foreign experts who believe in some kind of 
omnipotence on the part of the Brussels head- 
quarters. 

The ICFTU has to adjust its methods, its 
timing, and its militancy to day-to-day develop- 
ments in the areas. Its most efficient work is 
apparently through various international organi- 
zations of the United Nations, such as the 
International Labor Organization. As a result, 
some of the ICFTU’s most important efficient 
work is done through its branch offices in Gene- 
va, Paris, and New York which serve the various 
international agencies. 


Education 


General. The ICFTU has given particular 
attention to trade union training and other forms 
of workers’ education, on the conviction that the 
future strength of the labor movement depends in 
great measure on effective leadership at all 
levels. The ICFTU’s programs have thus dealt 
with industrial, economic, political, social and, 
to an increasing extent, cultural problems in an 
attempt to develop the type of leadership which 
can successfully establish a healthy free trade 
union movement. 

Two forms of training have been devel- 
oped--long-term university training and short- 
term trade union courses. The intensity and 
extent of training have varied from area to area. 
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Basic training has been developed in the under- 
developed areas while in Europe, summer schools 
have been arranged to supplement the generally 
excellent and comprehensive educational activi- 
ties of the affiliated national centers. 


Regional Centers. In Asia, a trade union 
college was set up in Calcutta which combines 
classroom training of about 4 months’ duration 
with itinerant courses given by the staff of the 
school. In Latin America, the need for separate 
university training was not so overwhelming as 
in Asia because of the activities of the Puerto 
Rico University which established trade union 
courses, first with the assistance of ORIT and 
then with support of the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (ICA). Recently, an African 
trade union college was established in Kam- 
pala, Uganda. 


Worldwide Annual Seminars. In addition to 
these permanent activities, annual worldwide 
seminars have been held in different regions in 
1954 in Calcutta, with the main topic ‘‘Workers 
Education and Problems of Economic Develop- 
ment in Underdeveloped Countries;’’ in Accra in 
1955 where plantation labor and problems of 
organization in underdeveloped countries were 
discussed; in Mexico City in 1956 with the main 
topics, ‘‘Democracy in Relation to Activities of 
the United Nations and Its Specialized Agen- 
cies’’ and ‘Problems of Workers Education;’’ in 
Banff (Canada), 1957 with the main topics 
**Political, Economic, and Social Conditions 
Throughout the Free World’’ and ‘‘The Inter- 
dependence of Developed and Underdeveloped 
Regions of the World;’’ in Oberursel (Germany) 
and in Brussels, in 1958 on ‘‘Relationship Be- 
tween Organizational Activities and Trade Union 
Training’ and ‘‘Advantages and Disadvantages 
of Various Educational Methods and Tech- 
niques;”’ and in Florence, 1959 on ‘‘The Basic 
Philosophy of the Trade Union Movement of 
Eastem and Western Countries.”’ 


Monographs. The ICFTU has released 


monographed publications for educational pur- 
poses including three series--one on ‘‘You and 
Your Union’’; a second on ‘*Know Your Facts’’; 
and a third on ‘‘Educational News.”’ 


Liaison Offices With UNESCO. The ICFTU 
maintains a liaison office with the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). Most recently, it has. 
welcomed the special activities of UNESCO con- 
cerning the development of education and research 
in the field of social sciences, international 
understanding, and peaceful cooperation as well 
promotion of human rights and social develop- 
ment. It has endorsed UNESCO’s recommenda- 
tions concerning the major project on mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. 


Film Institute. In 1953, the ICFTU founded, 
together with the International Federation of 
Community Center Associations, the Interna- 
tional Film Institute as a nonprofit association. 
The film institute has distributed an interna- 
tional film catalog and has collaborated in the 
sponsorship of two international labor film 
festivals--in Hamburg (1954) and in Vienna 
(1957). 


Relation With Other International Organi- 
zations. In addition to UNESCO and the Inter- 
national Federation of Community Center Asso- 
ciations, the ICFTU has relations in the 
educational field with the following international 
organizations: Council of the World Assembly of 
Youth; European Office for Children and Young 
People; International Cooperative Alliance, 
International Federation of Workers’ Education 
Associations; International Federation of Work- 
ers’ Travel Association. 


Publications 


The ICFTU publishes a monthly journal, 
Free Labor World, in English, French, German, 
and Spanish--languages which are also used 
in all other publications and releases. It re- 
leases an Information Bulletin semimonthly. In 
addition, it distributes a monthly bulletin of 
news on economic and social conditions in 
dictatorship countries. Since 1953, it has pub- 
lished on a monthly basis an Economic and 
Social Bulletin based on data supplied by the 
affiliates and material from official, mainly 
international, sources. It maintains also a 
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radio service on a weekly basis both on trade 
union activities and achievements in the free 
world and on problems of labor in Communist- 
controlled countries. 

The ICFTU has released monographs on 
the French, British, Austrian, and Moroccan 
trade union movement; study guides on Economic 
Systems in Change, Problems of International 
Migration, Workers’ Participation in Industry; a 
Trade Union Handbook, which is a reference 
book on trade union terminology throughout the 
world; and a number of various pamphlets. 


Cooperation With International Trade Secretariats 


Cooperation between the ICFTU and the 
International Trade Secretariats is explicitly 
referred to in Article 23 of the ICFTU Constitu- 
tion. This cooperation is voluntary, since the 
trade secretariats are independent organizations 
which, however, on broad international policy 
questions follow the lead of the ICFTU. ITS 
representatives attend meetings of the ICFTU 
Congress, of the Executive Board, and of the 
Subcommittee of the Executive Board. They 
also coordinate and work with the ICFTU in the 
meetings of the World Consultative Council 
which convenes annually between the triannual 
meetings of the Congress of the ICFTU. Until 
recently, a joint Liaison Committee between the 
ICFTU and the International Trade Secretariats 
directed the cooperation between the two group- 
ings. But lately, this Liaison Committee was 
dissolved and a more informal cooperation be- 
tween the ICFTU and the ITS was established. 
A joint ICFTU-ITS Steering Committee was es- 
tablished in November 1959 whose function is to 
coordinate regional activities. Joint meetings 
to consider mattefs connected with particular 
regions are convened to which any ITS active in 
that region is entitled to send representatives. 

Consultations with a view to intensifying 
regional activities have been held since the 
establishment of the Steering Committee between 
the ICFTU and individual international trade 
secretariats. In many cases, joint regional 
action has been taken. For instance, the ICFTU 
cooperated with the International Federation of 
Transport Workers during the East African rail- 
way dispute. It regularly cooperates concerning 
the activities of the joint ITF-ICFTU represent- 
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ative in Singapore. The ICFTU cooperated with 
the ITS of Petroleum Workers on specific matters 
in Latin America and on the Aden Oil Workers 
strike. It consulted with the ITS-Petroleum 
Workers trade secretariat on further cooperation 
in Turkey, the Middle East, North Africa, and 
Pakistan. Information was exchanged between 
the ICFTU and the African Liaison Officer of 
the Miners’ International Federation. In co- 
ordination with the ITS-Miners, assistance was 
given to the Japanese Miners in the Miike dis- 
pute. There is full cooperation on all projects 
with the ITS of Plantation and Agricultural 
Workers. 

The ICFTU is cooperating with the ITS- 
International Federation of Commercial, Clerical 
and Technical Employees (IFCCTE) and the ITS- 
International Federation of Food, Drink and 
Tobacco Workers on organizational programs in 
Latin America. Discussions are going on with 
the ITS-International Federation of Textile and 
Garment Workers (IFTGW) on the establishment 
of a regional organization in Asia. The ICFTU 
cooperates with the representative of the Public 
Services International sent to Tanganyika to 
assist public sérvice unions there. 

Cooperation with the International Trade 
Secretariats is continuing with respect to educa- 
tional work in a number of areas and particularly 
in connection with the ICFTU African Labor 
College in Kampala, Uganda. 

Substantial allocation has been made from 
the International Solidarity Fund to the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats in connection with the 
projects in which the ITS are engaged in the 
lesser developed areas. 


FINANCES OF THE ICFTU 


The income from affiliation fees amounts 
to about $425,000 a year. Income from a special 
levy established to finance the activities of the 
International Solidarity Fund (ISF), amounted to 
about $350,000 a year. This levy was discon- 
tinued in 1959 and is now included in the general 
affiliation fee. 

Replacing the Regional Activities Fund, 
the ISF was established to help unions in under- 


developed countries and was put into operation 
in 1956. Its overall purposes are to provide 
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assistance to workers who become victims of 
political or economic repressive measures, to 
make possible ICFTU contributions in major 
disasters, and to help finance other activities 
expressive of international trade union solidarity. 

About 90 percent of the regular annual 
affiliation fees comes from Europe and Nérth 
America. The share of Europe is about 55 per- 
cent and that of North America is about 35 
percent. This share was even more pronounced 
in the case of the levy. More than 99 percent of 
the levy came from Europe and North America, 
with North America contributing a somewhat 
higher percentage than Europe. 

A table published in the Report of the 
ICFTU Sixth World Congress in 1959 on the 
disbursement of the money collected through the 
1 U.S. cent levy shows that in 1958 Asia led 
with almost 40 percent, followed by Latin Amer- 
ica and the Caribbeans with 25 percent and 
Africa with 13 percent. Six percent was allo- 
cated as a subsidy for plantation activities and 
the rest went for headquarters expenditures, 
one-half of which was for the cost of travel 
missions and special representatives. 

Only 15 percent of the allocations made to 
the lesser developed areas were spent on mate- 
rial aid and organizing campaigns. About 11 
percent went as grants to regional organizations 
and 18 percent for leadership and trade union 
education. The remaining 56 percent went for 
travel missions as well as for the upkeep of the 
information and advisory centers and sub-offices. 

In summing up the potentialities of the 
ICFTU based on its income, it becomes apparent 
that the ICFTU is rather limited in its activities 
by the fact that only a relatively small number of 
its affiliates are able to pay the full fees. Most 
of the Asian, African, and Latin American affil- 
iates are paying either on a lower rate or for a 
much smaller number of members. The ICFTU is 
not able to supplement this income because it 
does not accept any money from Government as 
is the case with the competing WFTU. 


AREA ACTIVITIES 


General 


The discussion of ICFTU area activities 
will be limited to examples of type of activities 


in recent years. In accordance with the purpose 
of this paper, activities in the European area 
will be ignored, although a highly substantial 
and rather effective part of the ICFTU activities 
is devoted to its relation with intergovernmental 
Organizations in Europe. Among them are the 
ILO and the many other United Nations organ- 
izations in Europe. ICFTU activities, directly 
as well as through its European Regional Office, 
in the fields of automation, full employment, un- 
employment, atomic energy, migration, common 
markets, social security, and freedom of asso- 
ciation are worth mentioning without, however, 
going into detailed description. 


Asia 


The Asian Regional Office has its seat in 
New Delhi. The ICFTU has more than 30 affil- 
iates in 14 countries of this area representing 
more than 6 million members. With the exception 
of Japan, industrialization is just beginning. 
The major problems concern agricultural workers, 
tenants, and peasants. Groups are in many 
cases rather successfully exposed to Soviet and 
Chinese indoctrination. 

The Regional Organization is rather weak 
because the leadership and organizational struc- 
ture of its affiliates are in many cases weak. 
Most of the trade union leaders are intellectuals; 
the rank and file is largely illiterate. In addi- 
tion, frictions hetween the countries liberated 
from colonial rule are appreciable. Political 
jealousy and economic competition hamper 
healthy cooperation. Language difficulties add 
to this ordeal. 

Missions by the ICFTU and the Intema- 
tional Trade Secretariats (ITS) are quite frequent; 
trade unionists from Europe and the United States 
spend considerable time in some of the areas 
with comparatively unsatisfactory results which 
only proves that organizing activities to be 
successful have to come from within and not 
from without. Considering all these handicaps, 
reasonable progress has been made. 

The ICFTU has offices in Singapore, 
Djakarta, and Tokyo; has a special representa- 
tive, D. Mungat, former Asian regional secretary 
in Bombay; V. M. N. Menon was appointed as 
the ICFTU representative at the Economic 


Commission for Asia and Far East (ECAFE) in 
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United States unions, both financially and by 
the dispatch of bilingual trade union experts, is 
partly offset by the fact that Latin American 
labor deals to a large extent with United States- 
owned plants and thus, rightly or wrongly is 
exposed to anti-Yankee propaganda. 

The International Solidarity Fund gave 
grants for organizational work in a number of 
Central American and Latin American countries. 
Aid was given to the Trinidad and Tobago TUC 
for a l-year program for organizational and 
educational activities. A grant was made to 
help the ITS Petroleum Workers in the organiza- 
tional and educational work in certain countries 
of Latin America. Assistance was given to 
victims of natural disasters in Chile; and in 
general the Fund has contributed to programs in 
Central and Latin America. 

ORIT cooperated in 1952, 1953, and 1954 
with the University of Costa Rica in sponsoring 
six 4-month trade union courses for students 
from Central and Latin America. Subsequently, 
it participated in the sponsorship of short courses 
in trade unionism in special countries such as 
Uruguay, Mexico, Brazil, Honduras, Chile, 
Costa Rica, and Panama. On occasion, one or 
more of the international trade secretariats co- 
operated in the venture. In 1957, the ORIT 
executive committee adopted a plan for a con- 
certed trade union organizing and education 
drive. The education program called for devel- 
opment at three levels: elementary training 
courses in various countries; more advanced 
training at a residential college; and selection 
of qualified, trade union leaders for training 
courses at ICFTU office headquarters in Brussels. 

Within the last 2 years, ORIT has reported 
the following educational activities: a training 
course in trade union organization in San Jose, 
Costa Rica, under the joint auspices of ORIT, 
the International Federation of Transport Work- 


ers and the International Union of Food, Drink, 
Tobacco Workers’ Associations for 21 trade 
unionists from Guatemala, El Salvador, Nicara- 
gua, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Panama; 10-day 
courses, sponsored jointly by ORIT and the 
PTTI in Panama and Honduras, each attended by 
about 40 students; and an International Study 
Conference in Montevideo, Uruguay, held under 
the joint auspices of the ICFTU, and the ITS of 
Petroleum and of Postal, Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Workers for trade unionists from Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, and 
Uruguay. 

Daniel Benedict prepared a program for 
educational activities in Latin America after his 
appointment as ORIT educational director in 
1958. Courses were arranged for Brazilian trade 
unionists in Rio de Janeiro. The first course of 
a new trade union school was set up in Arequipa, 
Perm, for 50 trade unionists. An ICFTU-ORIT 
seminar was held in Chile for five leader par- 
ticipants. At the end of 1958, in Bogota, a 
seminar dealing with problems of organization 
and Latin American economic integration was 
held for 100 leading trade unionists from the 
Western Hemisphere, with U.S. trade unionists 
participating as teachers. Other short courses 
have been organized in Guayaquil, Ecuador, for 
69 students; in Colombia at Medellin, Bogota, 
and Paz del Rio, in cooperation with the ITS- 
Metalworkers, with 125 attending; in San Nicolas, 
Aruba, together with the ITS-Petroleum Workers, 
for 40 students; in Port of Spain, Trinidad, in 
cooperation with the ITS Petroleum Workers, for 
45 students; in Georgetown, British Guiana; and 
in Mexico City, for 25 participants. 

ORIT has a special publications depart- 
ment and releases a monthly /nformation Bulle- 
tin in English and Spanish; an Inter-American 
Labor Bulletin in English; an Economic Bulle- 
tin bimonthly; and a number of pamphlets. 
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Canada 


Integration of Production Facilities Pro- 
posed. In a report of October 24, 1960, entitled 
**Brief to the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Automotive Industry 1960,’’ the Canadian branch 
of the United Automobile Workers (UAW), which 
is affiliated with the Canadian Labour Congress 
(CLC), called for the integration of Canadian 
production facilities with those of the United 
States as a solution to Canada’s chronic unem- 
ployment problem in the’ automotive industry. 
The brief contained a full discussion of ways, 
means, and possible benefits of such integration. 
--U.S. Consulate, Windsor. 


Argentina 


Productivity Center To Be Established. 
On October 11, 1960, the Government concluded 
an agreement with the representative of the 
United Nations Special Technical Assistance 
Fund and the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) for the establishment of an Argentine Pro- 
ductivity Center. The Secretary of Industry and 
Mining announced that:the Government was al- 
locating 72 million pesos (US$868,725.87) to 
supplement the UN-ILO funds. Approximately $1 
million will be supplied by the U.N. and the 
ILO.--U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Brazil 


Minimum Wages Increased. Faced with the 
threat of widespread strikes, the President signed 
a decree on October 15, 1960, raising legal mini- 
mum wages by 60 percent. Minimum wages in 
Brazil are established in each region on the 
basis of (1) the level of prosperity in the region 
and (2) the claims of the employers of the region 
as to their ability to pay. The new monthiy mini- 


_ mum of Cr$9,6000 (US$52.27) in Guanabara (for- 


merly the Federal District) is the highest mini- 
mum wage in Brazil, as was true previously. The 
rates in selected cities are: 





Rates 

(in cruzeiros') 
MN WIEN cio ibinessnvecasa ces ssoene 9,440 
Belo Horizonte............ ......000 8,480 
Porto Alegre..........c00:cc0cccccc vee 8,000 
Teresina (Piaui)....................-. 4,000 


1 1 Cr=US$0.005. 


These wage increases have had a substan- 
tial effect on many sectors of economic activity. 
For example, there has been an estimated 30- 
percent increase in the prices of vegetables, 
fruits, and household items at the open-air street 
markets in Sao Paulo, as well as a substantial 
increase in the prices of other food items. More— 
over, the Brazilian Coffee Institute has author- 
ized a 22-percent increase in the retail price of 
coffee. 

Higher wages and rising operating costs 
led the municipal transport company in Sao Paulo 
to increase its fares by approximately 40 per- 
cent, effective November 1. At the same time, 
and for the same reasons, interstate freight rates 
were raised by 35 percent. 

The minimum wage increase has reportedly | 
caused some unemployment for workers in the’ 
low-wage industries. Rio’s hotel industry, for ~ 
example, has discharged workers on the grounds 
that it cannot afford to pay the new minimum for 
Guanabara. However, Labor Minister Batista 
Ramos has said that this increase in unemploy- 
ment is a natural followup of a minimum wage 
increase. Apparently, he is confident that busi- 
ness will soon adjust to the higher wages.--U.S. 
Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, and Consulate General, 
Sao Paulo. 
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International 


Numerous Italian Workers Are Employed in 
Germany. Approximately 150,000 Italian work- 
ers are employed in Germany, according to sta- 
tistics issued by the Italian Ministry of Labor. 
They may be divided roughly into the following 
categories: 


Number of 
workers 
iain sinisinin sitive socenntaittci 150,000 
Seasonal workers employed through 
Ministry of Labor machinery.... .........-. 73,000 
Seasonal workers emigrating on their 
own volition............ pn Ss. SR, 15,000 
Semipermanent residents who 
emigrated over the past few years... 27,000 
Pemanent residents in Germany........ .... 35,000 


The seasonal workers formally recruited 
for work in Germany are selected by the Italian 
Ministry of Labor under an agreement signed be- 
tween Italy and Germany in December 1955. 
Under this agreement, the German Ministry of 
Labor established an employment commission in 
Verona, with a branch office in Naples. Labor 
requirements of German employers are referred to 
these commissions, specifying the number of 
workers required; the basic wages to be paid; the 
deductions to be made for social security; the 
provisions for meals and lodging; tax deductions; 
the take-home pay; and the general working con- 
ditions. The German employment commissions 
in Verona and Naples screen the employer appli- 
cations and submit them to the Italian Ministry 
of Labor. The Ministry, in turn, does its own 
screening of the applications before forwarding 
them to provincial labor offices. 

Actual recruitment is done by the provin- 
cial labor offices of the Italian Labor Ministry. 
Workers recruited for employment in Germany are 
given a preliminary physical examination under 
the supervision of the provincial labor office 
and are provided with necessary documentation, 
such as passports. Then, they are sent to the 
Geman employment commission at Verona or 
Naples, where the German authorities give them 
a second physical examination and dispatch the 
selected workers to Germany after the signing of 
individual work contracts. 
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Contracts for seasonal employment in 
Germany range in time from 3 to 9 months. The 
employer may apply for an extension of the work 
permit. 

In the recruitment of seasonal workers, 
heavy emphasis is placed upon the southern 
region of Italy known as the Mezzogiorno. Over 
49,000 out of a total of 54,000 seasonal workers 
recruited between January and June 1960 for 
work in Germany came from the central, southern, 
and island areas of the coyntry, and only 6,000 
from northern areas. 

The latest available occupational break- 
down among these seasonal workers, according 
to the Ministry of Labor, is as follows: 


Constmction workefs...............:0008 24,000 
Unskilled workers.............0.00. 0cc00. 8,000 
Woodworkers.......... sesvosstged WAP Lasl «alae 7,000 
MOCHIWOEKETS.... o.oo... cece ceece oe cpeneeee 6,500 
Textile workers...........0..0... cccccc ce cee 1,500 
AOS: EEK. HU. POSER. A 8,000 


While they are in Western Germany, these 
seasonally employed Italian workers are covered 
by the normal social security benefits provided 
under German law. They pay the same contribu- 
tions for these benefits as do German workers. 
Upon their retum to Italy, they are credited with 
these payments under the Italian social security 
system. 

Three Italian organizations provide welfare 
services to the Italian seasonal workers em- 
ployed in Germany. Two are operated by the 
free trade unions, and one by the Catholic 
Church.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Mobility of Workers Proposed. The Euratom 
Commission has completed a draft of rules for 
applying the principle of free circulation of nu- 
clear workers throughout the countries of the 
European Economic Community (EEC). These 
rules will be submitted for approval to the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the three communities-- 
Euratom, the European Economic Community, 
and the European Coal and Steel Community 
(ECSC). 
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The draft rulings suppress all restrictions 
based on nationality, now governing access to 
skilled posts in the nuclear field in any EEC 
member country, subject to reservations relating 
to public order, safety, and public health. Under 
the rulings, only a work contract will be needed. 

Efforts to provide free movement of labor 
among the member countries of ECSC so far do 
not appear spectacular, according to an official 
of the Labor Division of the ECSC High Author- 
ity. Despite the creation of an ‘‘elaborate mech- 
anism’’ based on Article 69 of the Treaty of 
Paris, under which the High Authority acts as a 
labor clearing house for the coal and steel in- 
dustries, few workers have actually moved from 
one country to another as a result of it. 

About 1,250 labor cards were issued be- 
tween September 1, 1957, and March 31, 1960, 
but only 23 workers holding labor cards were 
placed by the High Authority Technical Commit- 
tee, while 228 workers with these cards found 
new jobs for themselves. The cards are issued 
by special labor offices in each ECSC member 
country to persons engaged in any of 56 occupa- 
tions limited to specific skills unique to the 
coal and steel industries. (The High Authority 
now has the issuance of a second enlarged list 
of such occupations under study.) Holders of 
the labor cards may be employed in any ECSC 
member country without regard to nationality. 
--U.S. Mission to the European Communities, 
Luxembourg; and Bulletin from the European 
Community . 


Belgium 


Expenditures for Social Security Rise. 
During 1959, expenditures of the National office 





rose to a record high of 49.9 billion francs 
(US$998 billion) from the 1958 expenditure of 
47.4 billion francs (US$948). The Government’s 
share of the expenditures increased to 32 percent 
in 1959 from 27 percent in 1958. Of the balance, 
the employers paid approximately 49 percent, 
and the workers paid the remaining 19 percent. 
A breakdown of the expenditures of the Belgian 
National Office of Social Security for 1959 
is shown in the table below. 


Finland 


New Labor Federation Formed. Breaking 
away from the Federation of Finnish Trade 
Unions (SAK), which is dominated by Skogists 
(left Social Democrats) and Communists, a 
group of Social Democratic unions have formed 
the Finnish Trade Union Organization (SAJ), 
which began its activity on November 5, 1960, 
with 11 affiliated unions and a total membership 
of approximately 37,000. Organizational diffi- 
culties and the unexpected last-minute decision 
of the Retail Shopworkers’ Federation to remain 
in SAK greatly reduced the charter membership 
of the SAJ from the 65,000 predicted earlier. 
Five Social Democratic unions of state em- 
ployees, with 11,000 members, have withdrawn 
from SAK as individual unions and are whole- 
heartedly behind the SAJ, but they were not 
included in the founding assembly of the SAJ, 
because their Joint Organization of State Em- 
ployees (VY) is still jurisdictionally within SAK. 

The SAJ represents a merger of (1) five 
unions belonging to the Joint Organizations of 
Trade Unions (AYJ), an aggregation of unions 


Source of the funds 
(In billions of Belgian francs 1) 








Workers 
and employers’ Government 
Types of benefits contribution share Expendtures 
TWO. RI BORD. AAR 15.9 49.9 
Pensions:.220.5... BE. aR 4,2 15.0 
SiCKBOOD .i...05-<.. 0600050500508 REMI 4.5 11.5 
Unemployment .... ..........::::seeeee 5.9 8.0 
Family allowances ............ 1:0 3 : . ? 


Annual vacations ..................::60 
1 | Belgian franc=US$0.02. 
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which withdrew from SAK prior to 1958, and (2) 
six unions which withdrew in the summer and 
fall of 1960 after the Skogists and Communists 
had gained control of SAK and all. non-Skogist 
Social Democratic functionaries of any impor- 
tance on the SAK staff had been fired or had 
resigned. 

The following were elected as officers of 
the SAJ: chairman, Veikko Oksanen (chairman 
of the Transport Workers’ Federation); secretary, 
Jaakko Rantanen (former secretary of SAK); 
and treasurer, Orve Lahtinen (former secretary of 
the AYJ). The SAJ was admitted to the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) at the meeting of the ICFTU’s execu- 
tive board held at the end of November and the 
beginning of December 1960. As SAK retains 
its affiliation with the ICFTU, Finland has two 
national confederations affiliated with that 
international organization. 


Pattern of Wage Agreements Develops. 
During October 1960, the Skogist-led Metal Work- 
ers’ Federation, on behalf of some 37,000 work- 
ers, and the Industrial Paper Workers’ Federa- 
tion, with 30,000 workers, concluded wage agree- 
ments pattemed on the recommendations developed 
between the Finnish Confederation of Trade 
Unions (SAK) and the Employers’ Association 
(STK) for contracts of 2 years’ duration providing 
(1) wage increases of 3.5 percent starting Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, and 3 percent starting January 1, 
1962, (2) increased paid weekday holidays, and 
(3) maternity leave benefits. Despite some non- 
Skogist Social Democratic opposition to the SAK- 
STK pattern, two union groups dominated by the 
Social Democrats, the Textile and Knitting Work- 
ers’ Federation and the Woodworkers’ Federation, 
signed a similar agreement. Late in the same 
month, while Communists demanded 7- to 10- 
percent wage increases, the Leather, Shoe, and 
Rubber Workers’ Federation concluded its collec- 
tive agreement on the SAK-STK patter, bringing 
the total number of workers covered by the 2-year 
agreements to about 100,000.--U.S. Embassy, 
Helsinki. 


France 


Family Allowance and Minimum Wage In- 
creased. The Council of Ministers approved a 
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5-percent increase in family allowances for chil- 
dren, retroactive to August 1, 1960. Families 
now receive NF48.50 (US$9.89) a month for 2 
children NF121 (US$24.68) for 3 children, NF194 
(US$39.58) for 4 children, NF276 (US$54.47) for 
5 children, and progressively up to NF703 
(US$143.41) a month for 11 children. The mini- 
mum basic monthly wage has also been raised 
by 5 percent, from NF210(US$42.84) to NF220.50 
(US$46).--ICF TU Radio Service. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Labor Market Problem Results from Rede- 
velopment. For a decade, Bavarians insisted 
that what was needed to solve the economic 
problems of Bavaria’s border areas was the es- 
tablishment of new industrial plants. During the 
industrial boom with its heavy demand for labor 
in other parts of Western Germany in 1959 and 
1960, numerous enterprises in their search for 
remaining available labor reserves were at- 
tracted to the Bavarian border area by its rela- 
tively high unemployment. Then, as new branch 
plants were founded there and economic activi- 
ties were accelerated, unemployment in the area 
decreased substantially. 

It is now becoming apparent that undesir- 
able consequences have accompanied the bene- 
fits of rapid industrial expansion. In its recently 
published annual report, the Coburg (Upper Fran- 
conia) Chamber of Industry and Commerce points 
up some of the newly created labor matket prob- 
lems in its district (which is adjacent to the 
Soviet Zone of Germany). The most serious 
problem arises from the fact that the offer of 
higher wages and other benefits by the new- 
comers (subsidiaries of prosperous enterprises 
from elsewhere) frequently lure employees away 
from the indigenous manufacturers and thus raise 
the overall wage level. Another result is an ‘‘un- 
desirable fluctuation’ of the labor force among 
employers. 

The area now has a pressing labor short- 
age with all its attendant difficulties. Moreover, 
lack of housing space sets narrow limitations on 
recruitment of foreign workers.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Munich. 


Christmas Bonuses Authorized in West 
Berlin. The Berlin Senate approved (1) the pay- 
ment of Christmas bonuses to needy persons and 
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unemployed persons, and (2) a special Christmas 
allowance for border crossers. Social welfare 
recipients and persons with incomes below a 
certain amount were to receive DM50O (US$12). 
The amounts to be paid to unemployed persons 
were the same as those paid in 1959, i.e., DM50 
(US$12) for persons unemployed less than 2 
years. DM75 (US$18) for those unemployed be- 
tween 2 and 4 years, and DM100 (US$25) for 
those unemployed more than 4 years. In all 
cases, an additional DM20 (US$4.80) was to be 
paid for each dependent. It was estimated that 
expenditures under this welfare measure would 
total about DM10 million (US$2,400 million). 

As a special Christmas allowance for West 
Berliners working in East Berlin, the Senate 
authorized the conversion 150 of the less valu- 
able DM East per person into Westmarks at a 
1:1 rate (in addition to the benefits listed above). 
Eastern residents employed in West Berlin will 
also receive a special allowance. It was esti- 
mated that the measure providing for these 
special allowances would cost DM6.5 million 
(US$156,000). Beneficiaries were to be 56,000 
bordercrossers, of whom 43,000 are Easter 
residents and 13,000 West Berlin residents.--U.S. 
Mission, Berlin. 


Subsidies Provide Winter Work in West 
Berlin. Subsidies in the amount of DM1.4 mil- 
lion (US$336,000) have been budgeted by the 
Berlin Senate in order to ensure continued em- 
ployment in the construction industry from De- 
cember 15 through March 15. Added to this will 
be the federal employment agency’s contribution 
amounting to 744 percent of wages paid for con- 
struction work done during that period. The 
subsidies are used for warm water faciiities, 
heating, and lighting. 

In the winter of 1959, public assistance 
made it possible to continue the work of 6,000 
construction workers on 13,500 dwelling units. 
That year’s subsidies totaled DM2.1 million 
(US$504,000), but. unemployment compensation 
Payments amounting to about four times that 
much were saved.--U.S. Mission, Berlin. 


Norway 


U.S. Cooperates in Worker Education Pro- 
gram. The Norwegian Workers’ Education As- 
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sociation has developed a project for studies in 
the United States by Norwegian labor leaders. 
In the summer of 1961, five labor leaders will 
Participate in the project which will be managed 
in the United States by the National Institute for 
Labor Education. Financial support is assured 
from the Fulbright program for travel, from the 
Norwegian Government for maintenance, and from 
the trade unions for other expenses. In addition, 
the AFL-CIO has contributed $2,000. 

The project was started as a joint Scandi- 
navian venture, but for this year, only Norway 
and Finland (with one participant each) have 
completed arrangements for participation. The 
project is modeled on one which has operated at 
Ruskin College in Great Britain for a number of 
years.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 


Cooperative Movement Holds Meeting. The 
Norwegian Cooperative Movement (NKL) met at 
Narvik in August 1960 and adopted plans for 
meeting new economic conditions arising from 
the growth of the economy and the inauguration 
of the European Free Trade Area. Three hundred 
delegates represented 1,200 local societies 
which together have over 300,000 members. The 
delegates heard encouraging reports on the 
steady growth of the volume of business handled 
by consumer cooperatives, and urged greater 
efforts towards expansion and modernization. 

Acting Chairman: Rolf Semmingsen reported 
that retail sales of cooperatives had increased 
by 6.4 percent in currency value in 1959, repre- 
senting an increase in volume of about 4 percent. 
Food represented just under 60 percent of sales, 
with hardware, appliances, clothing and shoes 
making up the bulk of the remainder. The co- 
operatives associated with NKL, it was reported, 
account for 15 percent of all retail business in 
Norway. 

The meeting recognized that people in 
large numbers are moving to industrial centers, 
their incomes are rising, and their pattern of 
purchases is changing. It was pointed out that 
food, which in the past has been the biggest 
item handled by the cooperatives, is becoming 
less important in terms of percentages, while 
purchases of readymade clothing, appliances, 
and luxury items are rising. 

The meeting elected Peder Soiland, who 
has a reputation as a hard-driving, imaginative 
leader with broad experience in several co- 
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operative fields, to succeed Olav Meisdalshagen 
(who died about a year ago). 

The status of the Norwegian cooperative 
movement is related to the Norwegian political 
scene in a number of ways. In the first place, 
while the movement is “‘nonpolitical,’’ there are 
in fact strong ties between the cooperative move- 
ment, the trade union movement, and the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party. Moreover, cooperatives 
often bring farm and labor people together, a fact 
which appears to aid the Labor Party. Thirdly, 
it is customary for the Government to name a 
representative of the cooperatives to public 
committees, and these representatives usually 
adhere to the labor point of view on social and 
economic issues. Finally, the cooperative move- 
ment offers many jobs to Labor Party members 
who would not find positions in private enter- 
prise. These joint farmer-labor cooperative in- 
terests were well illustrated by the heavy at- 
tendance at the Narvik meeting by top leaders 
of the Norwegian Trade Union Federation (LO), 
the Labor Party, and farm groups.--U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 


Aid Proposed for Underdeveloped Areas. 
The new budget proposals announced by the 
Government called for a considerable increase 
for the district development fund--25 million 
kroner (US$3.5 million), to be raised later to 50 
million kroner (US$7 million). The additional 
appropriation for the purpose of creating addi- 
tional jobs was proposed despite the overem- 
ployment prevalent in Norway. This is not 
because the labor market situation is expected 
to change in 1961. In fact, the labor force as 
well as the new positions available are both 
estimated to increase by 10,000. But underem- 
ployment in various districts and towns remains 
a problem. Therefore, the emphasis of the Labor 
Ministry when using the proposed funds will be 
on stimulating the mobility of workers and on 
arranging for (1) research, development, and 
guidance for community efforts, and (2) the 
financing which is necessary in order to bring 
new industry to the underdeveloped areas.--U.S. 
Embassy, Oslo. 


Spain 


Unauthorized Emigration Declared a Crime. 
Emigration of workers not arranged by the 
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Government has been declared a crime. The 
Supreme Court has directed provincial prosecu- 
tors to consider all unauthorized emigrants, 
including those who travel on tourist exit visas 
and remain abroad to work, as being guilty of a 
crime. The Government has reportedly been 
processing about 500 workers monthly to go to 
Germany, France, and other countries where 
long-term employment is available.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Madrid. 


Sweden 


Riksdag Rejects Equal Pay Convention. 
A Liberal Party motion to ratify ILO Convention 
No. 100 of 1951 on Equal Pay for Women was 
rejected by the Riksdag on November 16, 1960, 
the main objection being that ratification would 
constitute Government infringement on industrial 
relations. The motion received Conservative 
and Communist support, while the Social Demo- 
crats and many members of the Center Party 
voted against it. 

During the discussion, Mrs. Sigrid Eken- 
dahl (Social Democrat), also a representative of 
the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions (LO), 
pointed out that ‘Swedish women have higher 
wages and more social benefits than those in 
most of the countries which have ratified the 
convention. It should not be ratified until we 
can show that equal pay for women has been 
carried out in practice.’’ Reference was also 
made during the debate to that part of the agree- 
ment reached between LO and the Employers’ 
Federation early in 1960 which outlined a 5- 
year program for eliminating unequal wage rates 
for women doing the same work as men. LO 
President Arne Geijer (Social Democrat) em- 
phasized that opinions are not divided as to the 
principle, but only as to the means of achieving 
equal pay.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


Forty-five Hour Workweek Adopted. The 
45-hour workweek became effective in the Swiss 
watchmaking industry on October 15, 1960, as 
an outcome of trade union negotiations. To 
compensate for the shorter working time, wages 
were increased by 2.2 percent. Because there 
is a shortage of skilled workers, such workers 
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will work 48 hours as before, but will be paid 
higher wages for the 3 hours’ overtime.--/CFTU 
Radio Service. 


United Kingdom 


Unemployment Lower But May Rise in 

Northern Ireland. As of October 10, 1960, the 
number of registered unemployment persons in 
Northern Ireland totaled 28,113, representing 
5.9 percent of the total number of employees 
insured for unemployment. These figures are 
the lowest since mid-1956. Comparable figures 
as of October 12, 1959, were 32,927 and 7.0 
percent, 
Despite the steady improvement in the 
unemployment situation, Norther Ireland in 1960 
continued to have the highest rate of unemploy- 
ment of any area in the United Kingdom. More- 
over, observers fear that recent developments in 
the shipbuilding and aircraft industries, and in 
factories in Londonderry and Larne, may cause 
a higher rate of unemployment during 1961.--U.S. 
Consulate, General Belfast. 


Agricultural Wages in England and Wales. 
On September 26, 1960, the Agricultural Wages 


Board for England and Wales adopted proposals 
for a scale of new minimum weekly wage rates 
for agricultural workers. After a period during 
which the Board was prepared to consider ob- 
jections, the proposals were confirmed, effective 
January 2, 1961. 

The new weekly rate for an adult male 
worker (age 20 and over) is 169 shillings 
(US$23.66) a week, 9 shillings (US$1.26) more 
than the former rate, which became effective on 
February 22, 1960. The new weekly rate is for 
a week of 46 hours, the hourly rate being 3s. 8d. 
(US$0.51). Overtime is to be paid for at the 
rate of 5s. 6d. (US$0.77) an hour. Wages of 
workers under 20 years of age are proportion- 
ately less, ranging from 77s. 6d. (US$10.85) a 
week at age 15 to 143s. 6d. (US$20.09) at age 
19. For adult women workers, the new weekly 
rate is 128s. 6d. (US$17.99) as against the 
former rate of 121s. 6d. (US$17.01). 

Previous minimum weekly wage rates for 
adult male workers have been: October 27, 1958- 
February 21, 1960, 156 shillings (US$21.84); 
February 22, 1960-January 1, 1961, 160 shillings 
(US$22.40); and January 2, 1961, 169 shillings 
(US$23.66). Until February 21, 1960, the stand- 
ard workweek was 47 hours.--U.S. Agricultural 
Attache, London. 
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Ghana 


Labor Registration Week Declared. Presi- 
dent Kwame Nkrumah implemented the provisions 
of the Labor Registration Act (which requires 
all unemployed workers to register at their local 
Public Employment Center) by declaring the 
first week of November to be ‘‘Labor Registra- 
tion Week.’’ 

According to the Commissioner of Labor, 
the President made this declaration for the pur- 
pose of (1) referring the unemployed labor force 
to newly established agricultural and industrial 
enterprises and (2) training youths in various 
trades.--U.S. Embassy, Accra. 
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Guinea 


Volunteer Work Promoted. The initiation 
on July 1, 1960, of a ‘‘Three-Year Plan’’ for 
economic development was the starting point for 
the mobilization of the work force, aimed at more 
intensive work, for longer hours of work, and for 
increased volunteer work. The unions were fully 
behind this campaign and in fact set the pace. 
Mamady Kaba, president of the Guinea Confeder- 
ation of Labor, called on the workers ‘‘to do a 
week’s work in 3 or 4 days.”’ 

The campaign for volunteer Saturday work 
was triggered by the railroad workers in Conakry, 
who volunteered to work every Saturday for 3 
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months in order to complete the Three-Year Plan 
ahead of time. The Parti Democratique de 
Guinee (PDG) and the unions promptly endorsed 
this action and called on all workers to follow 
suit. With the encouragement of party and union 
leaders, other union locals: volunteered to do 
Saturday work, and, after endorsement dy the 
Second Labor Congress, this idea quickly be- 
came national policy. On the initiative of the 
unions, the- workweek for all civil service em- 
ployees was extended to 45 hours. 

The budget of the Three-Year Plan--origi- 
nally set at 30 billion Guinea francs (US$120 
million) and recently raised to 39 billion Guinea 
francs (US$156 million)--includes an item of 6 
billion Guinea francs (US$24 million) for a 
Human Investment Program, which calls for 20 
days a year of labor by every able-bodied man, 
a total of 60 days for the 3-year period.-U.S. Em- 


bassy, Conakry. 


Ministry of Labor Has New Responsi- 
bilities. Before independence, Guinean labor 
legislation was codified in the Code du Travail 
Outre-Mer, which applied to all the territories of 
French West Africa. This code and the support- 
ing regulation provided the framework for nego- 
tiation of wages, working conditions, etc. 

Guinea continued to operate under this 
code until August 1960. A new Code du Travail 
was approved by the National Assembly on 
June 30, 1960, and published as a Presidential 


International 


Textile Workers Form Asian Regional Or- 
ganization. At a special meeting of textile 
workers held in Manila on November 3, 1960, 
during the Fifth Asian Regional Conference of 
the ICFTU’s Asian Regional Organization, 
(ARO), the Textile Workers’ Asian Regional Or- 
ganization (TWARO) formally came into being. 


ASIA 
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decree in the July 30 issue of the official Agence 
Guineenne de Presse. It is substantially modeled 
after the old code. 

The National Inspectorate of Labor and 
Social Laws was abolished by a Presidential 
decree dated June 13, 1960. Instead, four 
Regional Inspectorates of Labor--centered in 
Conakry, Mamou, Kankan, and Fria (including 
Boke)--were established. The Regional Inspec- 
tors of Labor,who are appointed by the President 
on the recommendation of the Ministry of Labor, 
have the authority to handle all problems and 
complaints relating to labor and social security, 
to make inspection trips. in their areas, and to 
prepare reports on the infractions of labor law 
and regulations. They are responsible directly 
to the Ministry of Labor. 

The National Labor Office remains the 
sole placement bureau in Guinea. It has the 
authority to register the unemployed, maintain a 
central register of nonagricultural workers, fill 
individual employers’ requests for workers, 
issue work cards, and gather labor market infor- 
mation. The National Labor Office is under the 
direct authority of the Minister of Labor, who is 
assisted in this function by a consultative 
committee. 

All workers are required to have work 
books, in which the employer notes the wages 
paid. The work books are issued by the National 
Labor Office. This system provides a readily 
accessible method of checking infractions of 
wage scales. Such infractions are punishable 
by heavy fines.--U.S. Embassy, Conakry 


The president is Minoru Takita, president of the 
Japan Federation of Textile Workers’ Unions 
(Zensen Domei), and there are to be two execu- 
tive secretaries. The plan of action for the 
next 2 years is to disseminate statistical and 
other information, to organize the unorganized 
workers, and to develop contacts with textile 
workers in the Asian countries which have tex- 
tile industries, especially Burma.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Manila. 
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China, Republic of (Taiwan) 


Wages Rise But Real Income Declines. 
Employees of enterprises owned by the National 
Government received pay increases, effective 
October 1, 1960. The increases, amounting to 
20 percent of the basic wage and of the various 
allowances affected employees in industrial 
enterprises, workers in the postal and telecom- 
munications service and in the banking organi- 
zations. The Provincial Government is ex- 
pected to implement comparable wage increases 
for employees of its enterprises, including the 
railway. 

Comparison of statistics of wages and 
prices for June 1960 with those for June 1959 
indicates a decline in real income for many 
workers. Over the period, prices increased by 
22.6 percent, while wages rose by 18.5 percent 
in manufacturing and by 10.6 percent in mining. 
However, a few workers who are employed in the 
electricity and gas industries received wage 
increases larger than the increase in prices.-- 
U.S. Embassy, T aipet. 


Indonesia 


Work Permits for Dutch Citizens With- 
drawn. The breaking of diplomatic relations by 
Indonesia with the Netherlands was followed by 
a decision of the Indonesian Department of La- 
bor, acting with the concurrence of the Indo- 
nesian Department of Foreign Affairs, to pro- 
hibit the employment in Indonesia of Dutch 
nationals in any capacity. The division of the 
Department of Labor entrusted with the issuance 
of work permits has been instructed to reject 
all pending applications of Dutch nationals and 
to make every effort to withdraw existing work 
permits.--U .S. Embassy, Djakarta. 


Shell Employees Receive Wage Increase. 
The Shell Oil Company recently granted a 374- 
percent wage increase to both daily- and monthly- 


salaried employees, retroactive to September 1, 
1960. The wage agreement resulted from nego- 
tiations between the company and the oil unions, 
namely, (1) the Federation of Oil Unions of In- 
donesia (SKBM) and the Oil Workers’ Union 
(SBMM), which are non-Communist, and (2) the 
Federation of Oil Workers (PERBUM), which is 
affiliated with the Communist-oriented World 
Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU). In addi- 
tion to the basic wage increase, the company 
will also pay a cost-of-living allowance based 
on the consumer price index of the Department 
of Labor.--U.S. Embassy, Djakarta. 


Iran 


Government Reports on Labor Force and 
Social Security. According to the Ministry of 
Labor, the labor force (willing and able to work) 
consists of 6,066,643 persons, of whom 90 per- 
cent are male. Of the 5,907,666 gainfully em- 
ployed persons, 90.8 percent are male. The 
Ministry also reports that 1,300,000 persons-- 
265,938 workers plus dependents and others--are 
covered by social insurance.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tehran. 


Korea 


Pressures Mount for Wage Increases. La- 
bor’s increasing dissatisfaction with present 
wage levels is exemplified by the demands of 
the Railroad, Communications and Free Workers’ 
(Stevedores) Federation for (1) a 100- to 200-per- 
cent wage rise, and (2) increases in certain 
fringe benefits. The dissatisfaction is based on 
the feeling that the workers were not paid enough 
under the regime of Syngman Rhee; the fact that 
living costs have been rising over the past few 
years; and anticipation of the coming upward 
revision in the exchange rate, which is expected 
to drive living costs still higher.-U.S. Em- 
bassy, Seoul. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. LATIN AMERICA: RATIFICATION OF ILO CONVENTIONS FORMALLY REGISTERED WITH THE 
INTERN ATION AL LABOUR OFFICE, FIRST HALF OF 1960 














— of Ratifying Month of 
Convention country ratification 
adoption in 1960 
1930... I istic etl cniiitg oa veinceunetned:vn oben siisie an ytbaeieotacbe $0 Costa Rica June 
199R\...i. Underground Work for Women ............-.-sessseeessescessseseecsseseees Costa Rica and March 
Guatemala 
1946........ Medical Examination of Young Persons Honduras June 
(Nonindustrial Occupations). 
SO6F....::.. oa Mohn kid enn tka ted ote il Mi Costa Rica June 
1948........ Freedom of Association and Protection of Costa Rica June 
the Right to Organize. 

1948 ....... OIIINS DROUIN 6 5nen sss serecsnses ccsosvscosesrosooesniess soepraserece sore Costa Rica June 
1948..... Revised Nightwork (Women) ...0.......:c00 ccseceseeenessseeeeesee sees Costa Rica June 
1948..... Revised Nightwork of Young Persons (Industry)............ | Costa Rica June 
1949..... Protection Of Wages.............c.c-cc-vssscseneresnsessencsssoestereecerees Costa Rica June 
1949........ Fee Charging Employment Agencies ..............000.6. cess Costa Rica June 
1949........ Right to Organize and Collective Bargaining.................. | Costa Rica June 
1949........ Revised Accommodation of Crews ........:..:sssss+ sssessseeseses Costa Rica June 
1949........ Labor Clauses (Public Contracts) ...........::00::ssssssseseeesess . | Costa Rica June 
1949... POOPIE OE WII pono rccscccsor oe Beccecsccccccndbcnece oe ssseeeveee once nes Hon duras June 
1951... Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery (Agriculture)................ | Costa Rica June 
1951........ I III once sis is sso cvessantiven'nsassnisccansenccee conser censconees Costa Rica June 
1957........ Weekly Rest (Commercial and Offices).......................... | Honduras June 
1958........ Seafarer’s Identity Document .. ...............:cecssscsesseeseeeeseees Honduras June 
1956........ Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) ................ Honduras June 
1958..... Plantations Comvention .................. cecssssssssesseeesseaecaeseneeeees Mexico June 
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TABLE 2. SWEDEN: NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS, AND NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED 


IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1958 




















Number of Number of 
sanotd undertakin gs workers 
MIT snk ces sh: scehaconciene speed ita sented inreleiesbagn ots aonieniiaa Nacecbagimedanepaaeiti 16, 587 676, 464 
sissies snrpiicincigeisntiiecinieinitinn sche xo eresniecincototintensauneieini onsite 104 14,772 
Metal and engineering ..............ccs.cs:cscssessesseeesesecscssesesseseeseescaeseseeecees coneeees 5, 530 296, 254 
I is ics nsitisen cremeernes gasrearcininaidianinesesiant sscnagienscapitina ds 1, 132 32, 155 
en is on ee ee ean Sas Gare 2, 807 58, 266 
PI Ie I inne pons cicesiasee vcecccvonnssn encase: asviwesbedie: saopeeacsenenesineties 331 50, 904 
icin: ec .teraesboresgnaddesialinepainsitesneniicobianieniiibeneracinaeseiade ‘eis devel ceeuiaat 822 27, 708 
i ea 1,950 44,690 
Noa. nasi snsinies ascoesnsinionynstiensntts Miomeaniiskeseeivinnabobaveniibant 303 8, 601 
I iiss: ssciciens vancevinesnseheneneiinctabiids Guidesasbvedsiennenteaiaeriopatah 1, 361 77, 876 
Leather, hair, and rubber .0............c.cccee ces cseseeseseesecsesesee sossescacsceseceesaesaeecees 621 25, 439 
iii cassasinseeincensdcoorsaesk’ bu dasesunewentnsncinnyeqesiguenunbieal 547 24, 543 
Electricity, gasyand water.............00.0.ccsssesessessesencsensessnesnencesenceneseease cate 1,079 15, 256 
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TABLES PUBLISHED IN STATISTICAL SECTION OF LABOR DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


JANUARY THROUGH DECEMBER 1960 


Supplementary tables were first published in Labor Developments Abroad in February 1958. 
For the listing that includes. the tables published from that date through the end of 1959, see the March 
1960 issue of Labor Developments Abroad. 


Region LDA 

and country Subject Date covered issue 
Intemational 

Average weekly working hours, by country 1950-59 10/60 


Western Hemisphere 


Canada Annual averages of hourly earnings and of Selected years, 9/60 
hours per week of hourly rated wage 1946-59 
earners; monthly average of number of 1959 


wage eamers 


Argentina Indexes of industrial employment 1953-58, 1st 8 mos. 6/60 
and wages 1959 
Relationship of the official indexes of 1958 and 1959 6/60 
production and of man-hours 
Chile Industrial employment index June 1959 5/60 
Colombia Minimum daily wages, by groups of Apr. 30, 1960 7/60 
departments 
Indexes of consumer prices, salaries and 1955 and 1959 7/60 


wages, and real income 


Average hourly wages of manual workers 1957-59 8/60 
and monthly salaries of employees in 
selected industries 


Mexico Minimum daily wages for urban and rural 1956-57; 1958-59; 10/60 
workers, by region and state and 1960-61 

General index of average wages by industry 1955-59 10/60 

Index of wages and cost of living in 1955-59 10/60 


manufacturing industries 
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Region 
and country 


Subject 


Western Hemisphere--Continued 


Peru 


Venezuela 


Europe 


Belgium 


Denmark 


Germany, 
Federal 
Republic 


Italy 


Poland 


Average wages and salaries in establish- 
ments employing three or more workers 
in the Lima-Callao area in Arequipa 


Average daily pay in Caracas 


Average daily wages and salaries in 
Caracas, by industry group 


Comparison of daily wage rates of 
petroleum workers in Venezuela 
and the United States 


Average hourly earnings of adult pro- 
duction workers 


Membership of Danish Federation of 
Trade Unions, by union classification 


Average hourly earnings of production 
workers, by industry 


Average hourly earnings of production 
workers, by industry 


Average monthly take-home pay in printing 
plants in two Italian cities 


Components of average hourly labor cost 
for an unmarried compositor in the 
Milan area 


Average daily wage and labor cost data 
for a hypothetical store clerk in Rome 


National average daily wage and labor 
cost data for a hypothetical worker 
in industry 


State-fixed retail prices of selected 
nonfood commodities 


Average monthly wages in socialized 


30 


industry 


Date covered 


Dec. 1958 


1954-58 
1958 


Feb. 1960 


Oct. 1959 


1945 and 1959 


May 1959 


May 1960 


1959 


Apr. 1959 


Jan. 1960 


Jan. 1969 


May and June 1959 


May 1959 


LDA 
tssue 


3/60 


4/60 
4/60 


6/60 


12/60 


9/60 


2/60 


12/60 


4/60 


4/60 


6/60 


6/60 


1/60 


1/60 
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Region LDA 
and country Subject ' Date covered issue 


Europe--Continued 


Poland-- Retail prices of selected foods in May and June 1959 1/60 
Continued State stores 
Sweden Average hourly earnings of adult male Feb. 1960 9/60 
industrial workers, by industry 
U.S.S.R. Per capita production of food and clothing 1958 2/60 
in the Soviet Union 
Production of selected commodities 1959 3/60 
in the Soviet Union 
Africa 
Algeria Indexes of average hourly wages, by 1956-58 and 8/60 
skill level Nov. 1959 
Number of salaried employees and 1954-57 8/60 
indexes of change in the nonagri- 
cultural sector 
Number of salaried employees and 1954-57 8/60 
indexes of change in the nonagri- 
culcural sector 
Kenya Minimum wages and housing allowances Jan. 1, 1960 2/60 
in nine towns of Kenya 
Rhodesia and Number of European and African work- Quarterly 1959 8/60 
Nyasaland ers employed in mines, in Northern 
(Federation and Southern Rhodesia 
of) : 
Uganda New wage rates for road passenger Jan. 1960 5/60 
industry 
Union of South _ Distribution of the industrial 1959 3/60 
Afsica labor force 
Migration figures 1954-59 8/60 
Occupational distribution of white 1959 8/60 
males in 1951 compared with esti- 
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Region 


and country Date covered 


Middle East 


Ceylon > Minimum avétage daily wage rates and.» » 1952-58 
average daily earnings of adult ; 
workers in agricultural and non- 
agriculmral occupations 


Minimum daily wages, average daily 1958 
earnings, and average daily: hours, pant 
in selected industries, 1958 ei ene ott 


Israel Average number of persons registered . 1953-60. 
daily with the employment exchanges © = = | 


Number employed in principal industries, 1948-58 
selected years 


Minimum basic wages and dearness al- 1954-58; 1st 4 mos. 
lowance in the cotton textile mills 1959 
for a standard month of 26:working days : 


Average daily earings of factory em- 1957. 
ployees covered under the payment 
of wages act, selected States... 


Southeast Asia 


Japan Average monthly and hourly earings. », 4959 
and average monthly hours worked .. . fv ty 
in selected industries with 30 or 
>, more regular worker. , <= «+ 5\' 
iy 7aay, “HE 93s Gt SPO a i > 
Indexes of prices and cost factors in the. -, 1956-59 
manufacturing industry 


Labor productivity indexes, by industry ) 

Labor productivity indexes, by product; 
Taiwan Cash wages per day in manufacturing 
Union of Burma Fide of regular, temporary, 


and contractor-paid employees; in;..;;.; *: 
selected industries .;...:;» | 





